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CONGRESSIONAL PLANNING FOR THE POST-WAR PERIOD | 
What is the federal government doing about tional policy, for the 1204.1 per cent increase in 


planning for the post-war period? What is the 
Congress of the United States doing, or what does 
it propose to do? What national planning is un- 
der way at the present time? 

With the dissolution of the National Resources 
Planning Board, there exists today nosingle federal 
agency concerned with over-all national planning. 
This is not overlooking the departmental planning 
being done (and rather effectively) by a multitude 
of federal agencies, but still on a departmental, and 
not on a coordinated basis. It is true we have the 
so-called George Committee on Post-War Economic Pol- 
icy and Planning set upin the Senate, butthere has 
as yet been no clear statement of the extent of the 
work to be undertaken by this committee. And there 
has certainly been no statement yet on the extent to 
which any agency in the federal government will con- 
cern itself with broad and coordinated policies of 
national planning - national planning at the nation- 
al level, butin relation to state and local needs. 

The loudest advocates of states' rights, the 
most ardent believers in so-called "private enter- 
prise," those who believe that many of the planning 
problems are local and must be solved at the local 
level - all of these still believe that certain prob- 
lems are national and international in character and 
can be solved only with the aidofthe national gov- 
ernment. If the cities and states are to do their 
part in planning, there must be some commitments 
from the federal government at an early date. 

What are the problems involved in local plan- 
ning for the conversion of our 20 billions of au- 
thorized industrial plants when we know that 78 per 
cent or $15,555,000,000 represents the contribution 
of the national treasury? Are these problems any 
more difficult of solution when we know that the 
federal investment of 15 billion dollars has gone 
into 2500 industrial expansions with only 43 bil- 
lion dollars invested by private business in 15,000 
expansions? 

Or, in terms of people rather than of dollars, 
do not the problems of state and local government 
become national problems when we plan for the ind- 
dustrial wage earners of San Diego, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Tacoma, whose numbers 
increased from 324,243 in 1940 to 998,602 in April, 
1943? This is an increase of 208 per cent. Break- 
ing the figures down into employment categories, 
can we plan for unemployment, without a stated na- 


West Coast aircraft employment and the 2868.3 per 
cent increase in shipbuiiding employment? 

The above are facts and figures set forth by 
Senator Joseph C.O'Mahoney, a member of the George 
Committee, in his recent statement entitled "A Pro- 
gram for a Dynamic Democracy." Here he shows clearly 
the size of the problem and the interdependence of 
the various parts of the United States. As a mem 
ber of the Sub-Committee on Industrial Reorganiza- 
tion, he held a series of hearings in the Pacific 
coast states,and there listened to the presentation 
of views of business and civic leaders in the prin- 
cipal cities of California, Oregon, and Washington. 

The Senator asked some general questions such 
as: "What should industry itself do to create more 
jobs and more business when war industry is demo- 
bilized? What can industry do without government 
aid? If government aid is necessary, what should 
state and local governments do? What should the 
Federal Government do? What is the need and the 
opportunity for local public works? Can such works 
be financed by private enterprise or by city or 
state authority without federal aid?" 

The future of Los Angeles and San Francisco de- 
pends in part upon the attitude of the United States 
with respect to international dealings. Will we 
continue lend-lease so that post-war goods may be 
manufactured on the West Coast and shipped to China? 
We might call this national-international planning. 
What will the fiscal policy of the United States 
be? That may determine in part the fiscal policy 
of the states. This might be termed national-state 
planning. The states and cities also should know 
what the federal government proposes to do in pro=- 
viding assistance for state and local planning for 
urban rehabilitation, for housing, for public works. 
Perhaps we have been too one-sided in our attitude 
in this latter respect. 

Why shouldn't the states agree on some policy 
of federal assistance for planning and public works 
and then ask the Congress to make a commitment with- 
in the limits of that agreement? We accomplish 
nothing by complaining that Congress refuses to act. 
We must never forget that the states have an even 
greater responsibility to act in relation to their 
cities. Passing the buck or evasion of responsi- 
bility on the partof either cities or states won't 
take the place of realistic three-way cooperation 
among the principal units of government. (WHB) 








MILITARY AND INDUSTRIAL DEMOBILIZATION, 
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| Demobi- 
lized per- 
State | Demobilized persons sons as 
| 1%0em- (— sap a sane = 
|Ployment') Armed | Industrial Total ployment 
| forces workers 
United States # | 45,1660} 8,500.0, 6,070.0] 14.5700 32.3 
Alabama 893.8 | 172.6 88.6 | 261.2 29.2 
es 150.2 | 32.3 1.1) 33.4 22.2 
Arkansas... .. 583.9 118.2 16.0 134.2 23.0 
California 2, 525.3 482.0 577.6 | 1,059.6 42.0 
Colorado oa 349.7 | 70.6 | 22.4 | 93.0 26.6 
Sonnecticut . - . - é sion | 680.5 113.0 218.5 | 331.5 48.7 
Delaware...._...__... ceed ae 102 | 17.9 17.3 | 35.2 4.3 
District of Columbia... ... eeotl 308.9 | 50.2 | 21.7 | 71.9 23.3 
Florida. ...- : 683.3 | 125.0 30.3 | 155.3 22.7 
1, 107.4 | 196.4 | 49.6 | 246.0 22.2 
Idaho. ._- | 158.6 | 34.0 | 2) 34.2 | 21.6 
Diinois. __. 2, 874.4 | 523.6 | 390.2 | 913.8 | 31.8 
Indiana. -- 1, 151.7 | 214.2 | 304.3 518.5 | 45.0 
lows... .. 862.8 | 153.8 | 40.4 | 194.2 22.5 
Kansas... 583.8 108.8 | 111.0 | 219.8 37.6 
Kentucky... | 847.6 172.6 22.0 | 194.6 B.0 
ouisiana __.. | m1 | 152.2 | 3.1) 205.3 aH 
bessvaces 279.0 | L “ 2 
Maryland 690.9 | 125.0 | 165.5 200.5 42.0 
b 1, 534.8 | 266.9 | 223.2 490.1 31.9 
Michigan 1, 825.0 | 350.2 | 717.7 | 1,067.9 58.5 
innesota 931.5 | 176.8 35.8 | 212.6 22.8 
Mississippi 727.5 | 131.8 18.2 | 150.0 | 20.6 
issour 1,297.1 | 232.9 | 122. 2 | 355.1 27.4 
Montana 185.6 | 36.6 | 22 38.8 20.9 
Nebraska 433.4 | 79.9 | 18.0 | 97.9 2.6 
Nevada... . 41.5 | 8.5 | 1.5 | 10.0 | 24.1 
New Hampshire vd 176.0 | 29.8 | 18.4 48.2 27.4 
New Mexic MMos) aa) 3] RS Be 
ew @xico.. 3) 33.5 
New York 4,974.5 | 913.8 500. 1 1, 413.9 34 
North Carolina 1, 208.7 | 225. 2 22.6 247.8 20.5 
—— | aso] as] son 40.3 a4 
ce 2, 345.0 440 946. 3 4 
Oklahoma... ...._. .| 658.7 145.4 46.1 | 191.5 2.1 
Oregon . . a 389.8 | 70.6 58.5 129.1 33.1 
peaevivenie ae > 3, 230.2 | 639.2 579.3 | 1, 218.5 2 7 
hode Island... . ‘ 264.7 | 45.9 48.4 94.3 6 
South Carolina... -| 661.1 | 115.6 20.0 135.6 20.5 
South Dakota... --| 204.5 39.1 2 39.3 19.2 
‘Tennessee. - | 941.7 181.0 51.2 | 232.2 24.7 
Texas. ....- | 2,138.4 423.3 140.7 564.0 26.4 
Stab... 148.9 34.0 19.7 7 36.1 
Vermont } 25.1 21.2 48 | 26.0 20.8 
Virginia } 933.1 175.1 92.3 267.4 23.7 
Washington 607.7 115.6 158.9 | 274.5 45.2 
— 519.1 119.8 37.0 = 8 _: 
’ isconsin 1, 060.8 198.0 134.9 ) 1.4 
Wyoming 86.6 17.8 0 17.8 | 20.6 





! From 1940 Census of Population 
2 Differences between United States totals and sums of State components are due to rounding of figures. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PLANNING PROPOSALS OF AMERICAN 
CONCRETE INSTITUTE 


The Committee on Post-War Plarning of the A- 
merican Concrete Institute has submitted a brief 
but important statement on planning for the post- 
war period. 

Its principal recommendation is (1) "That the 
Congress of the United States be urged to create 
at once a nonpartisan national planning body of 
adequately diversified public representation, to 
gather, consider, and correlate information, to 
make public specific recommendations and to cooper- 
ate with planning agencies of state, county and 
city governments and of civic, industrial, profes- 
sional, agricultural, labor and other organiza- 
tions, with respect to domestic and international 
problems, looking toward the crystallization of 
policies and the promulgation of measures to meet 
the emergencies of the post-war period and the 
long-time adjustment of social and economic rela- 


tions." 

It also recommends (2) "That subdivisions of 
government and civic, industrial, professional, 
agricultural, labor and other organizations be 


urged to create and support planning todies for 
the purposes of initiating plans and implementing 
such plans as may be recommended." Copies of the 
report can be obtained from the American Concrete 
Institute, 408 New Center Bldg., Detroit, 2, Mich. 
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CONGESTED AREAS 


The Convested Areas Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the House of Represen- 
tatives (Ed. V. Izac, Chairman) has. submitted a 
very interesting report. The conmittee surveyed 
the Hampton Roads, Virginia,area; San Diego, Cali- 
fornia; San Francisco Bay, California, area; Nara- 
gansett Bay area; Casco Bay area. 

"Most important of our findinys was the uni- 
versal lack of anticipation of these problems, and 
the resulting aggravation of conditions. Proper 
and reasonable anticipation of expanded needs would 
not only have avoided most of the present difficult 
problems, but also would have given impetus, ac- 
celeration,and efficiency to the war effort. fore- 
seeable emergencies must be met before they arise." 

The committee also found Navy resistance to 
proposals of temporary housing for trensient fami- 
lies of men scheduled for combat assignment. They 
found that excellent low-cost housinghad been pro- 
vided "for war workers receiving high wages,and in- 
adequate and high-cost housing forservice personnel 
whose income is only a fraction of that of the war 
workers. - -While each area had its own housing 
problems, we found certain problems and conditions 
common to all areas. All areas were lacking in ade- 
quate housing. Planning of housing had been faulty, 
in that provisions for necessary community facili- 
ties and utilities had not been sufficiently made." 

In the field of housing the committee recom- 
mended that "adequate community facilities and 
utilities must be planned and provided for all war 
housing." The committee paid tribute tothe "'team' 
assistance of the President's Committee for Con- 
gested Areas. This cooperative '‘'team' effort of 
the legislative and executive departments of the 
Government is refreshingly unique." 


METROPOLITAN PLANNING IN LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The Louisville Area Development Association, 
recently organized as a civic, non-profit corpora- 
tion,will start its work onNovember 8 with a $100, 
000 fund for the first two-year period. K.P. Vin- 
sel, formerly head of the history and political sci- 
ence department of the University of Louisville, is 
secretary and executive director. The original 
incorporators will serve as the officers and Board 
of Directors until the first annual election. These 
are Wilson W.Wyatt, Mayor of Louisville, president; 
George Buechel and T. B. Wilson, vice-presidents; 
Menefee Wirgman, treasurer; Mark Ethridge, Edward 
H. Weyler, Nathan Lord, Warwick Anderson, John G. 
Heyburn, and Mark Beauchamp. 

In announcing the formation of the Association 
Mayor Wyatt stated that the word "post-war" was out- 
lawed since the program involved action at once and 
will continue on a long-range basis. Committees 
will be appointed to deal with each area objective. 
To avoid duplication, itis contemplated, for exam- 
ple, that the local Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment will take over the problems of industrial and 
business planning. Public officials will be ap- 
pointed to committees whose operations must be 
linked to those of city departments. 
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FINANCES FOR PHILADELPHIA 


The financial situation of any community will 
to a large extent determine its ability to engage 
in the construction of post-war public works. A 
recent survey of the finances of the city of Phil- 
adelphia, prepared for the City Planning Commission 
by the Institute of Local and State Government, is 
jlluminating in that direction. 

The city of Philadelphia has had no unused 
borrowing capacity for non-self-supporting bonded 
debt since early in 1933. In 1938 the bonded debt 
actually exceeded the constitutional debt limit by 
some $41,000,000. The excess of the legal debt 
above the debt limit has been reduced and will be 
about $11,000,000 at the end of 1943. 

The assessed valuation of taxable real estate 
and personal property which reached its highest 
point in 1930 when it was 4-3/4 billion dollars, 
has since declined to about 3 billion dollars. 

In 1932 the real estate tax accounted for 71.7 
per cent of total city revenues. In 1942 the real 
estate tax accounted for 48.6 per cent of total rev- 
enues. The second largest source in 1942 was the 
income tax, which accounted for 27.8 per cent of the 
total. Water rents account for 8.1 per cent of total. 

In 1935 almost 40 per cent of total city ex- 
penditures went for debt service. This amount has 
been somewhat reduced with the reduction in the 
total outstanding debt. The conclusion is inevi- 
table that any future public works program will 
have to be financed by sources other than general 


0 bonds or revenue from the real estate tax. 


PUBLIC WORKS SHELF GOES TO BUDGET BUREAU 


Development and custodianship of the federal 
public works "shelf" was made a responsibility of 
the Bureau of the Budget in an executive order is- 
sued on October 4. 

The order requires that "all departments and 
establishments of the Executive Branch of the Fed- 
eral Government, now oar hereafter authorized by law 
to plan, propose, undertake, or aid public works and 
improvement projects financed in whole or in part 
by the Federal Government, shall prepare and keep 
up-to-date, by means of at least an annual revi- 
sion, carefully planned and realistic long-range 
programs of such projects." 

Agencies affected by the order are also re- 
quired to submit with their programs estimates of 
costs and proposals for necessary legislation. For 
194 and 1945 estimates of supplemental appropria- 
tions mist be submitted at the earliest possible 
date so that specific plan preparation may proceed 
for public work and improvement projects already 
scheduled for the first three years of long-range 
programs. No reports concerned with these matters 
shall be submitted to the Congress prior to consul- 
tation with the Bureau. When suchareport is made 
it shall include a statement of advice from the 
Bureau. Not less than once a year the Director of 
the Budget will report to the President the status 
of the consolidated programin the form of an over- 
all advance program for the executive branch of the 
government. 


PLANNING IS CAMPAIGN ISSUE IN CITIES 


Mayoralty elections in at least three cities 
this year will be decided to a large extent on the 
basis of specific planning proposals for post-war 
development and redevelopment. In Philadelphia 
where the present incumbent, Bernard Samuel, is 
opposed by William C. Bullitt, both candidates 
appeared recently at a luncheon sponsored by the 
Citizens' Council on City Planning and attended by 
some one thousand Philadelphians. Speaking under 
the general subject, "Planning for Post-War Phila- 
delphia," the two men outlined their proposals for 
planning policies. 

Mayor Samuel stated that he had included in 
his budget recommendations for 1944 $150,000 for a 
city planning staff and $800,000 for appropriations 
to city and county departments for the preparation 
of detailed plans for projects recommended by the 
commission. Mr. Bullitt stressed a four-point pro- 
gram as follows: "(1) A comprehensive master plan 
must be developed. (2) Physical improvements of the 
city must be coordinated in accordance with the 
master plan. (3) A capital budget for these physi- 
cal improvements must be formulated. (4) The exe- 
cution of these improvements must be made in an 
orderly manner, that is, within the financial ca- 
pacity of the city and in the order of their rela- 
tive importance to the city as a whole." 

In the Cincinnati campaign planning is an im 
portant issue although there is agreement that the 
city should engage in an augmented planning program 
for the post-war period. The principal question is 
the desirable extent of planning activity and the 
amount of money which should be spent for it. 

Candidates for mayor in Detroit were asked by 
the Detroit News to state in specific terms their 
ideas for the post-war development of the city. 
The questions ranged across the field of planning 
to touch on such aspects as public works programs, 
methods of financing a public improvement program 
for Detroit, public housing, racial problems, ju- 
venile delinquency, etc. 

On the subject of post-war planning, Mayor 
Edward J. Jeffries, the incumbent, replied: "We 
need, to list a few of the major improvements, one- 
half billion dollars' worth of limited express high- 
ways; we need 50 to 60 million dollars of more sew= 
ers adequately to serve the city; we need much more 
park and recreation facilities; we need, increas— 
ingly, money to rehabilitate the depreciated and 
obsolete inner circle of the city. The thing that 
we need the most for post-war improvement of the 
city, and we are working feverishly on it. isa 
master plan for the future development of the city." 

The other candidate, Frank FitzGerald, stated 
that among the post-war needs are adequate slum 
clearance and new housing, express highways, airport 
facilities and river front developments. ". . .The 
entire program should be integrated so that there 
is no overlapping. . .This applies, ‘too, to the 
financial aspects of the problem. We cannot know 
how large or how small a share of any project will 
have to be financed by the city, until we have ar- 
rived at an agreement with other units of fovern- 
ment." 
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Map Shows ‘Detroit Sphere of Influence’ of 1990 
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NEW PLANNING BOARD IN WILMINGTON, N. C. 


A new city planning board has been established 
in Wilmington, North Carolina. Henry R. Emory, 
Executive Director of the Housing Authority, was 
named chairman, while City Manager A. C. Nichols 
was appointed vice-chairman. Fred Rippy is sec- 
retary. Members of the board include Mayor Camer- 
on, Mr. Nichols, W. A. Fonvielle, Mr. Emory, Dr. 
W. Houston Moore, and Mr. Rippy. 


NEW JERSEY FEDERATION MEETINGS 


The New Jersey Federation of Official Planning 
Boards in cooperation with the New Jersey State 
Planning Board is holding a series of meetings on 
the second Thursday of each month at the Robert 
Treat Hotel in Newark, at 8:00 P. M. The meetings 
are designed to offer local planning and other 
municipal and county officials an opportunity to 
discuss planning problems, particularly those which 
have arisen asa result of the need for post-war ac- 
tion. Fitheror both the planning engineer and the 
consultant to the New Jersey State Planning Board 
will attend each meeting to answer technical ques- 
tions. The New Jersey Federation of Official Plan- 
ning Boards will hold its annual meeting in the New 
Yorker Hotel, New York, on November 16. 
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GRAND RAPIDS REORGANIZES ITS PLANNING 


The City of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has reor- 
ganized its City Planning Commission with the adop- 
tion of a new planning ordinance on October 11, 
1943. (Incidentally, the text of the ordinance was 
printed and available within 24 hours of its adop- 
tion.) The new Commission, created under the gen- 
eral state enabling act, consists of nine members, 
six of whom are appointed by the Mayor and three 
ex-officio. Newspaper stories say that the six 
citizens to be appointed by Mayor George W. Welsh 
will probably be Mrs. Martin Robinson, Kenneth C. 
Welch, Charles 0. Ransford, BenjaminJ. Buikema, and 
HarryM. Taliaferro. Perry W. Greene will probably 
represent the City Commission while Charles Darling, 
city engineer, will represent the city administration. 

Steps have also been taken to organize a Metro- 
politan Grand Rapids Council which will represent 
citizens' interest in the entire metropolitan area. 


PLANNING COURSES AT UNIVERSITIES 


Institute of Sixteen 
states and the Dominion of Canada were represented 
at the annual conference m city and regional plan- 
ning sponsored by MIT and ASPO. Held during Septem 
ber, thiswas MIT's seventh annual refresher course 
for planning technicians and officials. Topics in- 
cluded urban redevelopment, housing, transporta- 
tion, zoning, municipal taxation problems,etc. The 
lectures given by Frederick J. Adams and Flavel 
Shurtleff were supplemented by descriptions of eco- 
nomic and physical studies carried on by the New 
York Regional Plan Association and of community 
planning procedures in Bergen County, New Jersey. 


Massachusetts Technology: 





University of Pennsylvania: A series of 30 lectures 
on city and regional planning and post-war recon- 
struction is being offered by the University of Penn- 
sylvania this winter. The fee for the course is $50 
and the first lecture is scheduled for Novemter 2. 

The course, for which a certificate will be 
given on examination, includes human requirements 
in planning, environment for living, physical pat- 
tern and structure of the city, utilities and faci- 
lities, tools for city building and planning in 
Philadelphia. 

Guest lecturers have been invited to speak at 
each of the sessions. 





Yale University: "at Yale the Department of Archi- 
tecture's Section of City Planning and Research, 
with the cooperation of the American Institute of 
Architects, is currently conductinga planning semi- 
nar under the direction of Professor M. FE. H. Roti- 
val. The course emphasizes the working methods of 
the planner (technique), and will examine the physi- 
cal, social, and economic factors involved and the 
making of integrated plans for rural and urban liv- 
ing. The steps necessary for execution from the 
administrative, legal, and financial points of view 
will be stressed. 

The Executive Director of ASPO will be the 
guest lecturer on November 16 when the topic for 
discussion will be "Implements - Administrative." 
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ASPO HOLDS FIRST PLANNING INSTITUTE FOR MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS IN MICHIGAN | 


- Mayors, city managers, councilmen, planning of Michigan, the Michigan State Planning Commission, 
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nicians and many other public officials from and from important state departments. In addition 
all parts of Michigan attended the first ASPO Plan- the Automotive Safety Foundation sent out from Wash- 

; ning Institute for Municipal Officials held in Lan- ington Mr. D. Grant Mickle; the National Housing 

~ sing on October 11-15. It had the sponsorship of Agency was represented by Mr. G. Holmes Perkins 

= | the American Municipal Association, the Michigan and Mr. I. S. Shattuck; and Mr. George Butler from 

’ | Municipal League, and the Michigan State Planning the National Recreation Association served as the 

e Commission. Attendance totaled 50 (the limit set), expert on recreation standards and facilities. 

x with representation from The importance of lo- 

h 17 cities, 2 counties, Ichigan Uites™ANT CHA Post-War Municipal cal participation in the 

'. state and federal depart- [a D training school program 

d ments and private organi- Start Study Of MW l/ $ Planning To Be T opic was well denenekecanaa 

y | gations. The majority of Post.War Pl WA’ At Michigan Meeting | the informed and forward 

y | registrants were in attend- ost- War all FF Ot looking discussion of State 

a ' ance throughout. hei seit diel ARE f Lansing Institute Will Be Fol- | Auditor Vernon J.Brown who 

— | The curriculum for At Lansing — ichig lowed by Training Programs is also chairman of the 

t the Institutes has been | “U” Speakers ; Wee Plana Quner, | In Other States Michigan Land Board. He 

A : A tned rs ; : : 

Le | outlined in considerable aS. Blur 3° Avoid eee described in detail the 
detailina Syllabus-Note- hitfalls into which 4 ” Under, sah ag p deererypesennn operations of the so-called 
| book prepared by the ASPO froup of Michigan, 2° tng NG. ee ithe eta of municipal planning Will be lamehef scavenger law andhad sev- 
| staff. It is documented cota . Par ernst 4 ~ Hparticipate in the frst of e eenakan cite] eral trenchant comments to 

n= |_—by Allustrations and ref- | cesuaioes sm nnts, Ang cng!” ooennng nsttuts, to help prepare them od make onthe disposition of 

od | erencestosource material,  |f mary ot thei for cn a me, 8°d development problems gn their home com] tax- abandoned lands in 
= and contains a bibliography fhoo! of instruct Tne ed to mil sti Sponsored jointly by the Michigan Munici.| Michigan. Contrary to the 
l= ofrecent andstandard pub-_ fis known end =u —9— onerapal League, the Michigan State Planning] usual opinion some cities 
se | lications. In Michigan it rs ners $6 “TITIES Wi IY the cooperation of the amert| Have been lax in taking 

1- was made available to all > \! frough Fodey afienmen we] advantage of opportunities 

a= registrants through the ity S Declin cipal “Association will hold « to enlarge their public 

ne Michigan State Planning DST. WAR PLAN: to  * **! Land holdings for communi- 
el » Commission, The lectures | \ 4c spem Liveable, vin ro] Sirector, Michigan Muni-} ty development. Mr. Brown's 
a ce ector of the plan- c . 

= developed out of the syl- |, oat | Advi Cenicipal, County Officials.” an “ne object of] Office has on occasion 

ew labus categories were based gx anoENFIELD — Attending School of In. \4 Nerg< Ke actually had tourge cities 

ty ") on planning problems pecul- i aon ag — struction Here y| lh P to exercise their right to 

. | darto Michigan's communi- \ ih oye cetoiesrs ‘Pte Ogf.| acquire abandoned lots 

ties and regions . With Ww of ps in ti Our wate egg the ie within the met ropolitan 
od | — — “8 ua ot on pty a. to in the ty Plann aint Mere, Chan pent Thousands of these 

n- planning procedures devel- MN set me Hon Nears, a group of Michi lon otk lon? meee bling! lots, he believes, can 

n= oped in other states, a sonedt® make le \act@y of the science of planning Fer neh mune inet never be used as they are 
50 well-rounded picture of pes Cn in ne \ cltybeesemtatines of 27 cities Bucket ee og tm Ya Pe| now subdivided. An at- 
2. | up-to-date technical and | ¥** <4 vondil® ut, me to ona s. Re i of con or” Way, | tempt to put them back 
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ts was obtained. feels, a great mistake. 
it- Lectures were scheduled so that two principal It would be better to sacrifice some possible im 
i- ' topics were covered each day with time reserved at mediate return to the pltimate stabilization of 
in | the close of each session for discussion of spe- community values by retaining tax-abandoned lands 
| cific problems. The main topics were: (1) In- in public ownership. The returns to the city in 
at | troduction: An Approach to Community Development; terms of sounder community development would be 
(2) The People To Be Planned For: Population Prob- far greater than the income realized from any 
lems; (3) The Economic Base of the Community; (4) temporary use. Long years of experience with the 
1i- | The Physical Structure of the Community: Use Areas, disposition of tax-abandoned lands in Michigan 
sh, Transportation, Circulation, Air Transportation prompted Mr. Brown to believe, he said, that some 
of and the Community; (5) Community Building, Decay form of certificate of necessity should be required 
ni- and Possible Rehabilitation: Housing in the Commu- for all subdivisions. 
ti- nity Picture; (6) Community Services, Health, Wel- The Michigan "guinea pig" school was highly 
of fare and Recreational Facilities; (7) Public Ad- praised at the recent conference in Chicago of the 
si- | ministration, Public Finance, Public Works; (8) American Municipal Association. One of the sig- 
the Planning Procedures and Aids: Outline for a Com- nificant comments was, "We were astounded to have 
iv- | prehensive Development Plan; (9) Organization for mayors and councilmen, etc., sit six and seven 
the Planning; (10) Special Problems and Recommenda- hours a day for five days and still feel there was 
iew | tions for Action. much more they could learn of benefit to their com- 
th T) Although ASPO assumed major responsibility for munities." 
the the lectures, a number of "experts" were present Requests have already come in from a number 
for to discuss specific aspects of problems as they of other states and regions for assistance from 
- | arose. These included many men from the University ASPO in holding similar institutes. 
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KANSAS CITY PLANNING GETS UNDER WAY 


The newly appointed City Plan Commission of 
Kansas City, Missouri,whose chief planning engineer 
is John M.Picton, has approved a sugyested program 
of study and a preliminary study of Kansas City's 
future airport requirements. 

The suggested program of study is comprehen- 
sive, ranging all the way from land utilization,prob- 
lems of war conversion, the effect of present social 
and cultural characteristics on plans for the fu- 
ture to specific plans for such things as transit 
and transportation, recreation, housing, etc. 

The preliminary study of airport requirements 
is designed to develop questions, the answers to 
which the Commission hopes will form the basis for 
an airport development vrogram. 


SAN JOSE CITIZENS' PLANNING COUNCIL 


Early in Septenber the Citizens' Planning 
Council for Greater San Jose (California) was or- 
ganized as an outgrowth of a Coordinating Committee 
on Social Welfare appointed by the City Council. 
Executive Director of the Citizens' Planning Coun- 
cil is Meilier G. Scott, author of the book Cities 
Are For People, who will coordinate a functional 
survey of the San Jose metropolitan area, 

Committees of the Council will soon be ap- 
pointed to investigate problems of production and 
distribution of goods and services, labor and em- 
ployment, transportation, housing, government, edu- 
cation, recreation, social welfare, health and med- 
ical care, and religion. 

Harold Ahlman, president of the local Chamber 
of Commerce, is president. The advisory board in- 
cludes city councilmen, merchants, physicians, min- 
isters, clubwomen, city officials, union leaders, 
and educators. 








COORDINATED PLANNING PROGRAM FOR FLORIDA 


C. P. Helfenstein, Executive Secretary, ana 
Dewey B. Hooten, Technician, of the Florida State 
Planning Board,have recently held a series of con- 
ferences throughout the state to urge coordination 
of all post-war planning so that proposed projects 
will be brought into harmony with the aims of other 
parts of the state. The six-point program advanced 
by the Florida State Planning Board is as follows: 

(1) Agriculture, embracing all phases of de- 
velopment. (2) Industry, embracing manufacturing, 
business, mining and banking. (3) Public relations, 
calling for recreational development for the vari- 
ous communities, and advertisement and publicizing 
of the state. (4) Public service, calling for ex- 
pansion of the major fields of transportation and 
communications. (5) Public welfare, embracing pro- 
grams for filling the state's educational needs 
more adequately, solving health problems and for 
administrational welfare of the various political 
units of the state. (6) Public administration and 
public works. Programs coming under this head will 
be of direct benefit to counties and municipalities, 
the state cooperating with officials of the various 
units in advancing their aims... 
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PERSONALS 


Frederic P. Bartlett,formerly manager of the 
Regional Office of the National Resources Planning 
Board in Puerto Rico, is now a Lieutenant (jg) in 
the U. S. Naval Reserve. 


ae 





John Brust has been appointed architectural 
planner for the City Planning Division ofthe Board 
of Public Land Commissioners of Milwaukee. Robert 
L. Filtzer has been appointed special planning en- 
gineer. Howard Gregg has been appointed senior 
planner. 





Myron D.Downs, Engineer and Secretary for the 
City Planning Commission, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been granted a leave of absence to join the armed 
services. 





Simon Eisner, formerly with the Regional Plan- 
ning Commission of the County of Los Angeles, has 
been appointed planning architect for the City of 
Los Angeles Planning Department, effective as of 
November 15. 





Ernest M. Fisher, one time research head for 
the Federal Housing Administration, and more recent- 
ly connected with the American Bankers Association, 
has been made chairman of an area committee on 
rehabilitation of the Low Countries, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Luxemburg. 





Harold F.Hammond, director of the traffic and 
transportation division of the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, accident prevention department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, was 
elected president of the Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers at its recent meeting in Chicago. 





George W. Harnish, Assistant Engineer, has 
been appointed Acting Engineer and Secretary of 
the City Planning Commission of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Robert W. Hartley, formerly with the National 
Resources Planning Board, is now in the War Pro- 
jects Unit of the Bureau of the Budget. 








Raymond L. Pike, director of the Indiana Eco- 
nomic Council,has been named director of the Indi- 
ana Division of State Publicity. The Publicity Di- 
vision has been placed under the sponsorship of the 
Indiana Economic Council. 





Kenneth L. Schellie, formerly with the Wis- 
consin State Planning Board, has been named plan- 
ning engineer for the Indiana Economic Council. 





Mr. Charles B. Whitnall has resigned as 4 
member of the Board of Public Land Commissioners 
of Milwaukee. Mr. A. C. Eschweiler, Jr., has been 
appointed to the Commission. 





Edward B. Wilkens, formerly planning engineer 
with the Henrico County Planning Commission at 
Richmond, Virginia, is now serving as chief planner 
for the City Planning Commission of Buffalo,N.Y- 
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PLANNING (INCLUDING ZONING) 
LAW AND LEGISLATION 
Prepared by Alfred Bettman 


Occupancy Permit for Business Use of Building in 
Resicence District Erected Previous to Inclusion of 
the Property in Zoning Ordinance by Virtue of Annex- 
ations 

Messerole v. 











Board of Adjustment of City of 
Dallas, Court of Civil Appeals of Pexas (April-May 
1943), 172. Southwestern (2a) 528. Application for 
occupancy permit for use as a laundry call station. 
The property lay in a residential district in which 
such commercial use was prohibited unless it was a 
non-conforming use at the time of the enactment of 
the zoning ordinance. At that time the property 
lay outside the boundary limits of the city, but 
was later annexed andthereby came under the zoning 
ordinance. The building in question had been erect- 
ed before the annexation but not actually used for 
anything at the time of the annexation. 

The Court refused to reverse the board of ap- 
peals' refusal of the permit, holding that the non- 
conforming use had not matured at the time the 
property came within the zoning ordinance, and con- 
sequently the board did not go beyond its powers 
when, in accordance with the provisions of tht zon- 
ing ordinance, it refused the permit. 


Prohibition of Cutting and Sawing Standing Timber 
Within Large -Undeveloped Area Designated as Resi- 
dential Zone Held Unreasonable and Invelica: 

City of Pittsfield v. Oleksak, Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts (April 1943), 47 Northeastern (2d) 
930. Action was brought by the city to enjoin the 
business of cutting and sawing orremoving standing 
timber on premises known as Westbrook Farm in Pitts- 
field, the said farm being in a residence "A" dis- 
trict under the zoning ordinance. 

The farm contained 320 acres, upon which were 
a farmhouse and two barns, situated 34 miles from 
the city hall. When the defendant acquired the 
farm, about 115 acres were in timber well matured 
and ready for harvesting, and the defendant, a lum- 
ber dealer, purchased it for the timber, moved in 
a portable sawmill, erected three temporary shanties 
and a port*sble lean-to for the horses. Normally 
the time required. for harvesting the timber would 
be about three months. The defendant had already 
cut some of the timber and there remained about 
700,000 feet of white pine and avout the same a- 
mount of hardwood, the latter having reached a stage 
where it would not further improve and woula begin 
to diminish in value if not harvested within four 
or five years. The residence "A" district comprised 
about 8 square miles and contained only about 25 
or 30 houses, all farmhouses except a few summer 
residences. More than three-fourths of the whole 
area was covered with timber in various stages of 
growth and adjoined a state forest and city farm. 

The trial judge made certain findings,as, for 
instance, that the cutting and sawing was not a 
noxious business or nuisance, did not affect the 
health or welfare of anybody within the eight square 











| miles or the public health, safety, morals or con- 


venience; that the cutting would not be noticeable 
from the main trevel roads nor leave a permanent 
scar on the landscape or on the beauty of the 
area or affect the amenities of the City of Pitts- 
field. 

The Court stated the test of reasonableness to 
be whether the particular interference which causes 
injury to the individual can reasonably be held to 
have some tendency to advance the interest of the 
public either in the direct consequences or indi- 
rectly by upholding the integrity of a system that 
as a whole may reasonably bethougnt to promote the 
interests of the public; and the Court held that 
zoning may sometimes include large undeveloped ter- 
ritory, but that the inclusion of the farm in ques- 
tion ina residential district whose permitted uses 
did not include the cutting,sawing and removing of 
the standing timber was unreasonable, in that it 
prohibited a temporary operation involving no per- 
manent structures and no threat to the integrity 
of the zoning system. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Annual Report of the Brooxline Planning Board,1942: 
Town of Brookline, Mass.; Gorham Dana, Chair- 
man. 





Fourth Annual keport of a Study of Advanced Pro- 
gremming and Budgeting: Town of Brookline, Mass. 
March 19/,3. 7pp.mimeo. 








Annual iieport of the Massachusetts State Planning 
Board, 1942: 11 Beacon Street, Boston @, Wass.; 
Elisabeth M. Herlihy, Chairman. 10pp.mimeo. 








Sixth Annual _ Keport of the South Carolina State 
Planning Board, 1942-1943: 100 Calhoun State Of- 
fice Building, Columbia, South Carolina; Robert L. 
Sumwalt, Chairman. 59pp.maps, graphs, illus. 








ILLINOIS POST-WAR PLANNING COMMISSION 


The Illinois Post-War Planning Commission at 
a recent meeting adopted an agenda which included 
studies of labor, consumers' demand, industrial 
plant, resources, opportunities, services, drainage 
basins studies, problem areas, urban areas, trans- 
portation, aeronautics, local planning, public 
works, federal assistance,agriculture, stete and 
municipal finances. 

Recognizing that time 
planning funds are limited, the Commission set up 
two categories of essential studies and decided 
that those to be undertaken first should include 
an inventory of labor,a study of consumers' demand, 
a study of industrial plant and resources. 

The Commission agreed to augment its staff so 
as to be able to give assistance to communities in 
organizing for local planning. 

Other items in the first category are oats 


is snort and that the 


works and the study of municipal finances. Much 
of the information needed for these studies is 
already available. Committees have been created 


to direct these studies and they 
augmented by persons outside 


in turn will be 
of the Commission. 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


THE MASSACHUSETTS LAW OF PLANNING AND ZONING. Phil- 
ip Nichols. The Massachusetts Federation of Plan- 
ning Boards, 43 City Hall, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Frank H. Malley, Secretary. 1943. 273pp. $2.75. 
(One hundred sixty-four sections of the Massachu- 
setts statutes relating to planning are set forth 
in full and commented upon, The book also deals 
with small house developments, over-night cabins 
and trailer camps, the regulation of billboards, 
excess condemnation, municipal reserve funds, the 
capital budget and parking.) 


RECONSTRUCTION AND TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING. Sir 
Gwilym Gibbon. Thw Architect & Building News, Rolls 
House, 2 Breams Building, London, E. C. 4, England. 
267pp. 15/. Illus.,maps. 


PLANNED NEIGHBORHOODS FOR 194X. In The Architec- 





tural Forum, October 1943, pp.65-142. 330 East 
22nd Street, Chicago 16, Illinois. $1.00. (Con- 


tains eight articles on neighborhood planning: 
Fundamentals of Land Planning, Neighborhood Shop- 
ping Centers, The School - Neighborhood Nucleus, 
Street and Highway Lighting, Landscaping the Indi- 
vidual House, Analyzing the Obsolescent Neighbor- 
hood, Trafficand the Neighborhood Plan, Playground 
Design and Equipment. Also contains designs and 
financial data for seven residential projects based 
on actual sites: Converted War Housing, San Fran- 
cisco; Mixed Neighborhood of Rental Housing, Wash— 
ington; Residential Satellite Town for the Detroit 
Area; Suburban Subdivision for 24 Houses, Sioux 
Falls; Apartment and Row House Development, Chica- 
go; Urban Redevelopment Project for New York City: 
Rural Development for 65 Families, Boston.) 


THE ROLE OF TRANSIT IN POSTWAR PLANNING. Passenger 
Transport published by American Transit Association, 
292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. Volume 1, 
Number 22. October 15, 1943. 10¢. (Contains ar- 
ticles by Harland Bartholomew, "Modern Transit"; 
Walter H. Blucher, "Stability and Orderly Develop- 
ment: The Goals of Community Planning"; Jacob Crane 
and Winters Haydock, "Housing and Transportation 
After the War"; and Ralph Walker, "An Architect's 
Concept of Postwar City Needs.") 


AN ANALYSIS OF MUNICIPAL SALARIES AND WAGES. City 
Planning Board, City Hall, Concord, New Hampshire; 
Gustaf H. Lehtinen, Director. October 1943. 34pp. 
mimeo. 


A MAN CAN'T LIVE ON GLORY. State of New York Exec- 
utive Department, Division of Commerce, Albany, New 
York; M. P. Catherwood, Commissioner. (An eight 
page pamphlet by the New York Division of Commerce 
designed to stimulate thinking about post-war indus- 
try and employment.) 


THE NORTHWEST REGIONAL COUNCIL.. A Report of Prog- 


ress, 1941-1943. 511 Corbett Building, Portland, 
Oregon; John B. Appleton, Director. 1943. 48pp., 
mimeo, 
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IMPACT OF THE WAR ON THE DETROIT AREA. Working 
notebook for use by local groups. United States 
Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. Industrial Area Study No. 10, 
July 1943. 72pp.mimeo., charts, graphs, tables, 
(This is another in that series of exceedingly use- 
ful studies dealing with industrial areas prepared 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It contains 
important information regarding industry, trade, 
building, employment in the Detroit area. Inter- 
estingly enough, Detroit's percentage of factory 
workers in 1940 was considerably higher than that 


| 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, | 





of other leading cities, while the percentage en TO 
ployed intrade was lower than that of other cities 
of a million or more population. Nearly 65 per — 
cent of all of the manufacturing workers were con- | Vol 
centrated in a single industry, automobiles. An- Pete 
other 15 per cent were in iron and steel and ma- | 
chinery.) 
TOWARD A GREATER DETROIT. Detroit City Plan Com | 
mission, 601 Water Board Building, Detroit, Mich- | 
igan; George Emery, City Planner. Unpaged, illus. The; 
(A little brochure, very well illustrated, showing | Com 
existing conditions in the city and how they can Hou: 
be improved.) | pro) 
CITY PLANNING: BATTLE OF THE APPROACH. Shall It | a 
Include Strategy and Tactics, Or Only Tactics? In 000 
Fortune, November 1943, pp.164-168/. 9 Rockefeller arc! 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. $1.00. (First of a | cif: 
series of articles on urban planning in the U.S.) | Hou: 
ot / on 
THE FINANCES OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. A Study/#,\ ved 
by the Institute of Local and State Government, | 
3437-39 Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; | off: 
Stephen B. Sweeney, Director, for the Philadelphia | par’ 
City Planning Commission, City Hall Annex, Phila- | thir 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania; Robert B. Mitchell, Exec- | que: 
utive Director. 1943. 79pp.mimeo., graphs, tables loc: 
charts. (See this News Letter, p.91, for story.) men‘ 
loc: 
DOWNTOWN SAINT PAUL. A PLAN FOR ITS DEVELOPMENT. | fun 
The Organizing Committee of the City of Saint Paul | nee 
Central Business District Authority, W-1766 First | thai 
National Bank Building, Saint Paul, Minnesota; | 
Harry G. Clemans, Secretary. August 1943. 43pp. abot 
illus. | beir 
MICHIGAN PLANNING MANUAL. Michigan State Planning | ity 
Commission, State Office Building, Lansing; Rk. V. sper 
Gay, Director. 1st Edition, October 1943. 5é6pp. | ty ] 
charts,tables. it « 
di sc 
A SUGGESTED BASIC BUILDING CODE FOR WASHINGTON in 1 
CITIES. Alfred L. Miller and Joshua H. Vogel. The are 
Bureau of Governmental Research, University of Wash- fail 
ington, Seattle, Washington. July 1, 1943. 26pp. pla 
diagrams. ("This suggested basic building code is | era) 
in many respects an innovation. . .The novel char- | cit: 
acteristics are: Elimination of a multitude of in- were 
consequential details, clear definition of the re- | 
sponsibilities of the architect or engineer and thoi ans 
builder, and enforcement by direct penalty. In a | offi 
dition, certification for use and control of use then 
ques 


are unusual in building codes.") | 





